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Concerning the Canadian lawsuit, Mr. 
Holtermann remarked : 


How far we in Canada have supported the 
Union I know not; probably not as we 


should. 

We replied, on page 739, that there were 
only two members of the Union in Canada, 
and that the person sued was not a member 
of the Union ; then,to show that Canada had 
not considered itself apart of the ** National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and therefore not 
entitled to its protection, we innocently re- 
marked that 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


The “ only bee-paper in Canada”’ has never 
EDITOR. thought enou h of the Union to mention 
Soto |“ its aims and objects;” neither have its 








proprietors ever offered to become members. 


In stating these facts we had not an un- 
kind thought or feeling either towards Cana- 
dians or their paper, but the latter, in its 
last issue, takes umbrage at it, and remarks 
thus: 

It was nothing more or less than an oppor- 


tunity for venting the ill-feelings of the 
editor towards this Journal. 


Vol. XXU1. 
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Well! Thatis sublime! In the first place 
Fifty-T'wo Dividends from the invest- we had no “‘ill-feelings”’ towards our Cana- 
ment of one dollar is just what every sub- — emempaey : and, secondly » wotad ne 
scriber of the AMERICAN Bee Journat | 2®#ire to“ vent” what we did not possess, 
receives. Can any better interest be found oe an “opportunity” was presented 
pea te Fone Dunteed conte? Our neighbor will do well not to indulge 
in any such thoughts or feelings. It does 
notin any measure stand in the way of the 
Do not Ship honey to any one without | AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL; our list of sub- 
first looking up their commercial standing, | scribers in Canada is larger to-day than ever 
unless you know it without looking it up.| before, and while we heartily wish the 
There are many who are now mourning the | Canadian paper all the prosperity it desires, 
fact that they did not do so. we must protest against its being jealous of 
_— the prosperity of the oldest bee-paper in 
America. As well might achild be envious 
Mr. L. J. Diehl, Butler, Ind., reports | at the popularity of its father, or jealous of 
that he has increased hié bees from,71 colo- the good fortune of its mother! 
nies last spring to 273 colonies this fall, and 
obtained a ton of comb honey from them ; 


<-> + 














The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at Toronto, 
on Jan. 5 and 6, when the commissioners 
will report their trip to Europe. Speaking 
of the important matters to come before the 
meeting, the Canadian Bee Journal advises 
the formation of a “ Union” for Canada. It 
says: 


Another thing which late occurrences 
have made necessary, will be the discussion 
of the advisability of taking active steps 
towards the establisment of a * Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union,” or of making the protection of 
bee-keeping interests a branch of the asso- 
ciation. It is to be hoped thatthe meeting 
may be held, and some decisive steps taken 
to ey the case of Mr. Harrison in its proper 
light before the jud in time to prevent a 
decision adverse to the best interests of bee- 
keepers. Let there be a rousing meeting of 
the whole bee-keeping fraternity, and gen- 
eral good will be the result. 


In the same paper, Mr. Allen Pringle says 
that Canadians must act with “ prudence, 
promptness and energy,® and combine to 
defend the suit. He then adds: 


And it is always more prudent for the bee- 
keeper to mollify and placate an unreason- 
able or irascible neighbor than to quarrel 
with him oo to law with him. A “soft 
answer”’ and a case of honey will goa great 
way in turning away the wrath and st ht- 
ening out the crookedness of a captious 
and unreasonable neighbor. Of course I 
do not know whether Mr. Harrison's atti- 
tude towards his neighbor was prudent or 
otherwise, but I should judge from his letter 
that he is a reasonable and fair-minded man. 
However that may be, his case, though per- 
sonal to himself, has now become of public 
and general importance to Canadian bee- 
keepers, and it behooves us to face the issue 
without any sign of ‘flinching. 





History of the United States, pub- 
lished by the New York World.—A copy of 
this book is on our desk. It contains 320 
pages, and is indispensable to every person, 
asa work of convenient reference. It is 





he allowed natural swarming. The Triple Convention at Albany, N. 
iana Y., will be held on Jan. 11-13, instead of a 


week later, as at first stated. This will bea 
G. M. Doolittie, Borodino, N. Y., ina 


; union convention of the New York State, 
kind letter to the editor, expresses these | the Rastern New York, and the New Jersey 
sentiments : 


and Eastern associations. Every one who 
I think the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL grows | can do so, should attend this very important 

better each year, but I realize that your care | meeting. 

and management is required to secure a 

continuance of this—so please to take care 

of )ourself as much as possible, for we can 





ee 


illustrated, and the history is brought down 
to date. This book is offered as a premium 
with the Bez JOURNAL, and is indeed an 
elegant— 


Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN Beg Jour- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 





spare none of the good qualities from the 
best bee-paper in the world. 

















CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 


More Premiums.—Mr. L. J. Diehl, of | States,” containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 








HMeney-Producing Plants increase in 
a locality in proportion to the increase of 
bees,which cause a fuller fertilization of the 
flowers—therefore, the one who keeps bees 
in a locality is a public benefactor, and the 
bees are not only not a nuisance, but are a 
blessing to any community. 





-— + 


We are Sorry to learn that Mr. L. C. 
Root, of Mohawk, N. Y., is obliged to move 
to a location near salt water, on account of 
his health; and hence desires to sell his 
excellent location for honey-production 
near Mohawk. 








Preserve your Papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 


Butler, Ind., offers a colony of Italian bees | gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 
as a present to the person sending to this) This “ History” will be sent FREE by ex- 
office the largest club of subscribers for | press at the subscriber's expense ; or wil! 
1887. The subscriptions may be sent in at | he mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
any time before the first of May at our regu- | the United States or Canada. 
gp lh gee alae ear eg Bae sai It is oe chronologically by years, 
xine for that premium. 60 that we can from 1492 to 1885. Every event is narrated 
pect gira f Ms b i i in the order of its date. These are not con- 
SaSp Gescuns of Nae = _ yew t club | fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
gaat tum ae ale eatise a Gaile ard | but embrace every branch of human action. 
the “ Farm Account Book,” worth $3. The | This premium is worth the whole of the 
postage is 20 cents. | money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 

New Subscribers are coming in rapidly| ‘his offer is good only until Jan. 1, 
—for this our thanks are tendered to the | 4987, hence no time should be lost. Send 
friends of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, who | at once ! 
are exerting their influence in its behalf. 
We should thribble our list at the present | : 
low rate of one dollar a year. We hope every We anticipate a largely increased list 








s+ + U 





one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Ber JOURNAL. 





one of our present subscribers will send at | of subscribers for 1887, as $1.00 cannot be 
least one additional subscriber with the re- | invested by any bee-keeper that will bring 
newal for 1887. | him better returns. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


—_, 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 








Queen-Traps to Prevent Swarming, 


Query, No. 347.—Having plenty of bees, 
and not desiring any increase, but to obtain 
the most honey, what would be the result if 
queen-traps were used to prevent swarming, 
during the swarming season ?—“ Butler.” 





Queen-traps will not prevent swarm- 
ing, and as a rule would result in loss 
in the hands of the inexperienced. It 
would be better to let them swarm 
and double them up the next ering 
to hold the numbers back.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I do not think that it would be 
profitable to prevent imcrease in this 
manner. The bees are apt to become 
“sulky” when their desires are in- 
terfered with in this manner. It is 
better to control or prevent the de- 
sire.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Some colonies might be deterred 
from swarming, but you would find 
many queens superseded, and swarms 
would issue with unfertilized queens 
in spite of your traps.—J. 
BRowN. 


I should like to know, and have 
been studying somewhat uponit. I 
think thatthe Alley queen-trap might, 
by a little modification, be made a 
success, but Il have as yet made no 
experiments.—C. C. MILLER. 


They will not prevent the swarm- 
ing-fever which so demoralizes bees 
that they work but little. Unless I 
could keep the swarming-impulse 
back, I should prefer a swarm, or else 
such ea Ney as would quell the 
fever.—A. J. COOK. 


Geeen- age will not prevent 
swarming. They will prevent the old 
queens from going with the first or 
prime swarms, but after awhile the 
young queens will begin to hatch, and 
some of the slender ‘‘ misses” will 
slip out through the perforations, and 
you will have plenty of the meanest 
kind of swarming. The old queens 
are sure to perish before the excite- 
ment is over.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


This can be proved only by testing. 
The remark that “bees do nothing 
invariably,”’ applies as closely to this 
question as to “J one thing in bee- 
management. he use of queen- 
traps for this purpose has not been a 
success with myself.—J. E. Pon, Jr. 








Sometimes the old queen is killed 
after afew efforts at swarming, and 
again the young queens will be killed. 
In the former case there would be 
more ineffectual swarming, the colony 
finally having a drone-laying queen. 
Ido not think that the most honey 
could be obtained by such manage- 
ment.—G. L. TINKER. 

That would depend upon what sort 
of a trap you used, and how you used 
it. It would require es to tell all 
that would result from the use of a 
trap that confines the queen and 
drones to the hive or trap.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


Getting Bees from a Bee-Tree, 


Query, No. 348.—In case a bee-tree may 
not be cut, can I in any way secure the bees? 
I think that I could winter them without 
any honey from the tree.—S. B. L., Nebr. 


It is often possible to cut out the 
art containing the bees.—A. J. 
Coox. 








Climb the tree, cut out the combs, 
take out the bees, and transfer them 
to a hive.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Possibly they might be smoked out 
if smoke could be blown into one hole, 
leaving another for the bees to come 
out.—C. C. MILLER. 


If they are within easy reach you 
can drive them out, or smoke them 
out. Otherwise we would advise you 
to leave them alone.—DADANT & SON. 


Oh, yes, in many ways, but they 
are not worth the trouble and expense. 
You can buy bees cheaper.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


By making a hole at the to 
brood-nest and another at the 


of the 
ttom, 


H. | you can smoke them out if the day is 


warm. Put the nozzle of the smoker 
in the lower hole.—J. P. H. Brown. 


They might be driven up and out 
by smoking them, but I doubt if it 
would be a paying job. Try and see 
what you can do, and report.—J. E. 
PonD, JR. 

Yes. Such colonies will generally 
cluster about the portion of the tree 
from which their honey is taken, 
when they can be hived.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


If you can cuta hole in the tree at 
the brood-nest you can take out the 
bees and honey, but if you are not 
allowed to cut into the tree, you had 
better let the bees alone.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


The only way would be to climb the 
tree and cut out the bees. But I 
should think a whole neck would be 
worth more to you than the bees. In 
other words, the bees would not be 
worth the adventure.—G. W. DEm- 
AREE. 


I have known men to climb trees 
and by means of ropes and an ax get 
out the bees and hive them; but they 
labored hard enough to earn2 or 3 
colonies in frame hives, besides run- 
ning a great risk of their lives. There 
is surely a better way for S. B. L. to 
get bees.—G. L. TINKER. 








Colonies with Mixed Bees, 


Query, No. 349.—I received 2 Italian 
queens and introduced them into two hives 
on Aug. 4, and I now find Italian bees in two 
other hives besides the two that I gave the 
queens. How do you account for that ?—J. 
G. C. 


Perhaps they are stragglers.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Bees often get mixed up by getting 
into the wrong hive.—H. D. Currine. 


Bees frequently go into other hives 
than their own. This is no new thing. 
—A. J. Cook. 


Bees frequently get into wrong 
hives, particularly when returning 
from the fields late in the evening.— 
J.P. H. Brown. 





Young bees often get into the 
wrong hive. That explains your case. 
—DADANT & Son. 


It doubtless occurred by the young 
bees from the Italian colonies enter- 
ing the wrong hive.—G. M. Dooxir- 
TLE. 


One way in which it might occur, 
is that young queens were reared 
which met Italian drones at some 
distance, and then part of the young 
bees would look like pure Italians.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


Where the hives stand close to- 
gether it is not uncommon for the 
young bees of one hive to enter 
another, and so become mixed. 
Otherwise the two other hives have 
— queens, if all were black bees 
atthe beginning.—G. L. TINKER. 


You do not explain matters suffi- 
ciently to more than make an answer 
a mere guess. If you mean that you 
can detect a few Italian bees in two 
other hives near by the Italianized 
colonies, it would be plain to me that 
they got there by mistake. Young 
bees enter the wrong hives when they 
have been on the wing, much more 
frequently than most people are 
aware of.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


There is nothing strange at all in 
this state of things. Bees are con- 
stantly interchanging to a greater or 
less extent, so much so thatif I had 
one-half black and one-half yellow 
bees originally, I should expect in two 
or three months to find each hive con- 
taining some of both the yellow and 
the black ones.—J. E. Ponb, Jr. 


They came from your Italian col- 
onies, and by mistake returned to the 
colonies where you now see them, and 
where they were kindly received 
(being so young and innocent), and 
where they will remain.—J AmEs HED- 
DON. 





oe 


Do you Wanta Farm Account Book? 
We have a few left, and make you a very 
tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, is 
printed on writing paper, ruled and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly Bex JouRNAL for a year and give 
you both for $2. If you want it sent by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
oames indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those arrmR, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
8 northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+0 west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest: 
©. southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


The Michigan State Convention. 


The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held its 20th annual con- 
vention on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886, at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. The meeting was called 
to order at 11 a.m. on Dec. 1, with 
President A. J. Cook in the chair. 
As the minutes of the last meeting 
had been widely published, their 
reading was dispensed with. 


The first topic discussed was, 
RESTORING FLAVOR OF STALE HONEY. 


T. F. Bingham—At the Indianapolis 
convention this subject was discussed, 
andsome asserted that when honey 
had been exposed to the air and lost 
its flavor, it could be brought back to 
its former excellent state by the ap- 
plication of heat. In proof of this 
assertion reference was made to the 
fact that when canned or preserved 
fruit began to show signs of fermen- 
tation or of “spoiling,” the good 
house-wife ‘heated up” the fruit 
and then pronounced it ‘ good.” 
went home to a very nice house-wife 
and asked for her opinion, and re- 
ceived a very lively answer. It was: 
‘*P-o-o-8s-h! It is nothing of the 
kind; such boiling only causes the 
stale part of the fruit to permeate the 
whole mass. The only thing to be 
done is to throw it away.” Honey is 
a luxury or it is nothing. It cannot 
compete with cane-sugar as a sweet- 
ener. Itis the fine flavor and aroma 
that give honey and maple sugar 
their value. Honey that is extracted 
when “green’’ and ripened by ex- 
posure to the air, or honey that has 
been long exposed to the air, never 
has the fine flavor of that ripened by 
the bees, and kept sealed up. 


A. 1. Root—We once had some 
maple sugar that had been exposed to 
the air, and was not quite so nice in 
consequence. It was “heated up,” 
and although not quite so nice it was 
greatly improved. 

A lady said that when we find fruit 
slightly spoiled through some imper- 
fection of the can, we skim off the top 
and seal the rest, when it becomes 
quite palatable. 

A. I. Root—Dr. Miller says that 
honey that has candied and then been 
allowed to drain,is very fine when 
melted. 








re Pr Binghess—It the thin hone 
is skimmed from the top the rest will 

greatly improved. The thin honey 
may be made into vinegar. 


HONEY FROM CAPPINGS. 


R. L. Taylor—We prefer the honey 
that drains from the cappings. The 
reason may be that it is in such small 
quantities that it becomes more thor- 
——. evaporated. 

. F. Bingham—Is it the consis- 
tency or the aroma, Mr. Taylor, that 
makes it so interesting in your 


as a Ad 

R. L. Taylor—Both. The flavor is 
not, perhaps, a natural one, but 
rather one acquired from a contact 
with the cappings. It is a pure wax 
flavor, but one we prefer. 

Geo. E. Hilton—There is another 
point. Honey from cappings is always 
thoroughly ripened; while in a large 
—_ art of it may have been un- 
sealed. 


A. I. Root—I agree. I once ex- 
tracted honey late in order to feed 
sugar, and the honey thus secured 
was equal to that drained from cap- 
pings. 

R. L. Taylor—Without raising the 
point as to whether honey can be 
ripened artificially so as to equal that 
ripened by the bees,I will say that 
honey ripened and fsealed by the bees 
is superior to that extracted before 
being sealed. 

The discussion here drifted into the 
subject of 


RIPENING HONEY. 


A. J. Cook—I believe that honey 
can be ripened artificially so that it 
will equal that ripened by the bees. I 
have placed both kinds before good 
judges. and they were unable to de- 
cide. My brother has a granary that 
is very warm, and he extracts his 
honey when thin,puts in some shallow 


[| Sap-pans that have been discarded, 


and places them in the granary, cov- 
ering them with muslin to exclude 
dust and insects. Mr. Rey, of East 
Saginaw, got some of the honey. and 
I should like to have him say how it 
compares with other honey he buys. 


John Rey—It is always thick, and 
of good flavor and color, and is as 
nice as any honey I get. There is 
never any scum rises upon it, such as 
there is on unripe honey. 


T. F. Bingham—There, Professor, I 
think I have the inside track yet, even 
by one of your own witnesses. Mr. 
Rey says there is a scum rises upon 
unripe honey. This scum is the re- 
sult of fermentation. How can fer- 
mentation take place without injuring 
the honey ? 

Prof. Cook—I am not in favor of 
unripe honey. It must be thoroughly 
ripened. The flavor in honey is giyen 
by the flower from which it is gath- 
ered, and all thatis needed is evap- 
oration, and this is caused by heat, 
and why there should be any mater- 
ial difference whether this is applied 
in the hive or outside of it, I am un- 
able to discern. Honey must be rip; 
ened, but extract it when you please. 

T. F. Bingham—Would you leave 
your maple syrup exposed to the air, 
Professor ? 


Prof. Cook—No. I would evaporate 
it just as soon as possible, and then 
seal it % 

R. L. Taylor—Even if honey can be 
ripened artificially so that it will be 
equally as good as that ripened by the 
bees, shall we advise such a course ? 
One bee-keeper in a hundred might 
do it properly, but what of the other 
ninety-nine { 

Prof. Cook—Then we must educate 
them, and if they will not be educated 
then they must suffer the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Macpherson—We should con- 
sider the cost; perhaps honey can be 
ripened artificially enough more 
cheaply so that it will be the better 
way even though the honey is not 
quite so good. 

T. F. Bingham—Because I have 
money to-day is no sure sign that I 
will have any to-morrow. We must 
look to the future. Where will our 
market be in ten years unless we 
furnish only a first-class article? 
What kind of a market will our 
children have if we continue to put 
upon it the poor “ stuff’ that is honey 


only in name? Honey is a luxury, * 


and will always remain as such even 
if sold for one-half the price of cane- 
sugar. Whatisit that makes honey 
and maple sugar luxuries? Is it 
their fine flavor, their rich aroma, 
their delicate ‘‘bouquet,” if you please? 
Allow these to escape, and what is 
there left? A very poor quality of 
sweet of a low power. Honey sealed 
over and kept at a high, even tem- 
perature and covered by bees, im- 
proves by age and becomes smooth, 
rich and oily, the same as bottled 
wine improves by age. If we expect 
to hold our market for extracted 
honey, we must not extract it until it 
is fully ripened, and it must be kept 
sealed up from the air. Ten years 
from now willsbow that I am correct. 


The convention then adjourned un- 
til 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SZSSION. 


The convention was called to order 
at 1:30 p.m., by Prof. Cook, who then 
delivered the 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


In casting about for a subject most 
appropriate for this annual address 
of the President of our Association, it 
has occurred to me thata resume of 
the year’s progress, and a statement 
as to the present outlook for our api- 
cultural pursuit, might be both in- 
teresting and profitable, even if not 
the most profitable theme that could 
engage our attention. 


Let me state as a preface, that it 
might seem a bold undertaking to 
give any formal address at all, in the 
face of the criticisms that have re- 
cently deluged us regarding all such 
exercises in our apiarian conventions. 
It would be bold except as I promise 
at the outset that my address shall be 
brief. Let me suggest, however, in 
this connection, that very likely these 
criticisms may justly be criticised. It 
would seem thata sharp, terse, con- 
cise presentation of any subject by 





one well fitted to discuss it wisely, 
would be a most fitting way to intro- 
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duce any subject before such an asso- 
ciation as this. A written essay, 
properly prepared, is methodical, well 
digested, thorough, none of which ad- 
jectives will apply to many of the 
crude addresses which one hears at 
most of our meetings. Indeed, a 
short, incise essay serves as a direc- 
tor, and aids to keep debate in line so 
that we can all gather the best fruits 
from the discussions. Surely, then, 
the only valid argument that can be 
offered against essays is that they 
may be long, illy arranged, and not 
well considered before presentation ; 
and so detract from the interest of 
our meetings. 


Ido not believe such statements as 
the above can justly be made of the 
essays presented before our Associa- 
tion in the past. Should our experi- 
ence meet with a change, let us not 
rashly put aside what the usage of all 
such bodies in the past has proved to 
be the most valuable auxiliaries in 
their discussions and deliberations, 
but the rather appoint a competent 
committee to decide upon the merit 
of all essays presented, whose duty it 
shall be to carefully examine all such 
essays, and decide as to their merit, 
and whetber they shall be presented 
before us for our instruction and con- 
sideration. Does any one think that 
our Association would have been so 
influential and helpful in the past, if 
we had dispensed with the many in- 
teresting and valuable essays that 
delighted us in all the years of our 
«existence ? Such an elimination would 
have left us Hamlet with the Prince 
of Denmark omitted. What we de- 
sire at these meetings, to attend 
which costs us no little time and 
money, is to get the best thought, 
methods, practice of the wisest of our 
craft. How few of us have that thor- 
ough discipline which enables us to 
give the best that we have in extem- 
pore addresses. Thus, I say, let us 
continue our essays and prepaied ad- 
dresses, lest we take a step backward, 
and thus show ourselves unworthy 
the age and the time. 


The past year has been one remark- 
able in bee-literature. The first vol- 
ume of Mr. Frank Cheshire’s great 
work truly marks an epoch in the 
literature of apiculture. It is a mas- 
terly work, and shows a wealth of 
study and research which will make 
it one of the classics among our scien- 
tific treatises. Every live bee-keeper 
should make it a study, for study he 
must would he gather all it has to 
offer. 

Quite as startling and phenomenal 
is the work of our own brother api- 
arist, James Heddon. His work, 
‘** Success in Bee-Culture,’’ however, 
is quite the opposite of that of Mr. 
Cheshire. It is wholly, from first to 
last, practical. Rarely does any work 
bring such a profusion of rich, prac- 
tical hints as does this. On every 
page is some suggestion which com- 
mends itself to the wise apiarist. 
More than this, each word of advice 
comes with the certificate of ‘tried 
and succeeded.”” What wonder then 
that we have tried and adopted nearly 
every plan or practice therein recom- 
mended ? I would say to any bee- 





keeper who has not read *‘ Success in 
Bee-Culture,” to secure a copy at 
once,and study it thoroughly the com- 
ing winter. othing will tend more 
to win success. 

Another work, ‘“‘ A Year Among the 
Bees,’’ may be described as fresh, 
terse, clear, full of genial kindness, 
and replete with practical sugges- 
tions. his work details the opera- 
tions in the bee-yard just as they oc- 
cur through the year, and so is unique 
among the books of our art. Here, 
too, we of Michigan feel proud that it 
is a Michigan man that has given us 
so excellent a work. I know that Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller lives in Illinois, but to 
say that such a man belongs to any 
one State is to say that we do not 
know him atall. We all claim Dr. 
Miller as our man. 


An event of no small importance to 
bee-keepers, was the sending of a 
Commission by Ontario or Canada to 
represent the Dominion in London, at 
the Colonial Exhibition. Such an ex- 
hibit, and the wide distribution of 
American honey.—for though this 
Commission has talked Canada! Can- 
ada!! still they are a partof Amer- 
ica—will do much to build up a for- 
eign demand and market not only for 
Canada, but for the United States as 
well. We owe Mr. D. A. Jones and 
the whole party a vote of thanks. 

We also have a racy little work 
from England: ‘“Simmins’ Non- 
Swarming System.” If unfinished 
combs next to the entrance of a hive 
are a sure security against swarming, 
it is surely an interesting fact which 
can be turned to good use. Mr. Sim- 
mins’ idea of crowding bees into the 
sections, reminds me of much that 
has been said by two of our own dis- 
tinguished bee-keepers— Messrs. Hed- 
don and Hutchinson. Simmins’ 
method of direct introduction of 
queens is not newin America. This 
work I am sure will interest and 
benefit the American bee-keepers who 
may read it. 

ery few inventions have caused 
more remarks of late than Mr. Hed- 
don’s new hive. Of late prices are so 
low—though prices run no lower in 
apiculture than in agriculture and 
other kindred pursuits—that any 
scheme, method, or invention that 
will lessen labor will surely attract 
attention and win patrons. This is 
what the New Heddon hive and sys- 
tem promised todo; and many of us 
who have ye it to the practical test 
have found that it did not promise in 
vain. Weare proud that it is one of 
our own bee-keepers that has con- 
ferred this boon upon the bee-keep- 
ing public. There is no doubt but 
that the reversing system has come to 
stay. Many even now have adopted 
it never to return to the former 
methods. 

Another invention—the solar wax- 
extractor—has grown rapidly into 
public favor the past year. It isa 
decided improvement, even upon the 
Swiss extractor. It is convenient, 
safe, inexpensive, and is sure to give 
the very nicest wax, and that with no 
trouble or expense. 

There are four very important 
questions which should receive our 





most careful consideration at this 
time. They are as follows: 


First, the price of honey, and how 
can it be marketed? I said to one of 
our large honey-producers a few days 
ago—one who before last year always 
secured 15 cents per pound for all his 
extracted honey, and sold last year 
for 8 cents,and this year for 7—are 
you not discouraged at these prices ? 
** No, indeed,” says he, “it pays as 
well as any other farm product.” 
Even if this is so, we may well take 
counsel from our wisest producers, 
and consider whether there are any 
measures practicable which may be 
adopted to stay the rapid decline in 
prices, and so stimulate the markets 
that they may come seeking our pro- 
ducts. I hope that we may thoroughly 
discuss this subject of “honey mar- 
ket,” that each may go home more 
hopeful, more able to solve the pend- 
ing difficulty. 

Second, how can we produce the 
finest comb honey the most cheaply ? 
While extracted honey goes begging 
in some of our markets, comb honey 
finds a ready sale at remunerative 
rates. Itis, then, a matter of great 
moment to learn how to get the most 
of this beautiful comb honey in the 
easiest way. It seems to me with 
the Heddon hive we have reached 
the paradise of the comb honey pro- 
ducer. Surely this is a matter that 
we may well discuss in the hope of 
gaining still greater light. 

Third, the question of honey-plants 
is one that we may do well to discuss. 
How often we find our harvest cut off 
just atits dawn. The flowers, white 
clover or basswood forsooth, seem to 
be pouring out the nectar in profu- 
sion when, pe all is changed, the 
bees hang idly about the hive, storing 
ceases, and the apiarist’s profits are 
reduced to the minimum. Now, is it 
not possible to secure plants that will 
ensure a continuous flow despite rain 
or drouth ? I am sure I have seen 
just such results twice, once through 
raspberry, and again through Alsike 
clover bloom. In both cases white 
clover was abundant, but, for some 
subtile influence known only to Na- 
ture’s Great Chemist, refused her 
sweets, while these other plants yield- 
ed abundantly. 

It seems to me that here isa most 
fruitful field for experimentation. 
Happy the man who discovers and 
makes known how, by judicious 
planting, we may ensure a fine honey 
product each season! ; 

Fourth: The last subject I wish to 
suggest is that of improved breeds 
of . Weall know that the com- 
mon black bee has its merits. The 
same is true of each of the other 
races—Carniolan, Syrian, Cyprian and 
Italian. To say that these races cal- 
not be so combined as to produce 4 
bee that shall combine al] the merits 
of all our present races, with the de- 
merits eliminated. is to show a total 
ignorance of all the laws of breeding. 
The same skill and care that gave us 
our noble short-horns and Herefords, 
will give us the ideal bee. To secure 
this result we must look after both 
the drones and queens, and must be 
quick to note changes for the better 
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or worse, that we may lay hold of the | 
one and stamp out the other. I well 
know that they are great obstacles in 
the way of success. but that they are 
insurmountable I do not believe; and 
here, as everywhere, success is guaged 
by the effort it costs. 

But 1 promised to be brief; and 
though there is much else that I 
would like to discuss, I forbear, and 
leave these and other matters for your 
consideration. 


Following the President’s address 
was the following essay by Mr. T. F. 
Bingham, entitled, 


WHO SHALL KEEP BEES ? 


Just as if. in this free country, any 
one should not keep bees if he wishes 
to! Butitis not in this sense that 
the question was designed to be dis- 
cussed; but who could, to the best 
advantage, keep bees? No one could 
question the right of him who pleases 
to keep bees, so to do; subject, of 
course, to the rights of others just as 
in the case of poultry or other stock. 
No one can presume to injure the 
peace and health of any community 
in the pursuit of bis own private in- 
terests, no matter what they might 


With the thousands of domestic 
fowls in this country, and the almost 
limitless number of eggs produced by 
them, the United States imports from 
France, and other densely populated 
countries, millions of dozens of eggs 
annually, yet the question as to who 
shall keep hens does not occur as a 
question of right—it is simply a ques- 
tion of pleasure or inclination; and 
whoever wishes may try to make a 
success and an income in the keepin 
of fowls and in the production o 
eggs. In this generation (and I shall 
not pretend to say that it is in any 
sense better or worse than those 
which have preceded it) the question 
of who should do this or that, or em- 
bark in this or that pursuit, hinges 
entirely upon circumstances, the first 
of which is the wish to do something. 
Bees to do well must have a good and 
convenient pasture. bees to be easily | 
eared for must occupy a convenient | 
hive. Bees to be judicially managed | 
must be managed by an interested | 
bee-keeper, who will use ordinary 
studiousness to become a thorough 
bee-master. In bee-keeping there are 
no mysteries, more than in raising 
fowls or potatoes. The same reason- 
able methods which would lead to 





success in one would result in success | 


in the others. Bee-keepers, like 
others, are so covetous of the honors 
of their pursuit that they do not long 
keep their “light under a bushel ;” 
hence, there are no valuable secrets. 
Bee-culture is an open book; he who 
will may read. 


In reviewing the rise and fall in 
prices of various commodities, honey 
does not prove to be an exception to 
general rules. Whether the present 
price is the result of overproduction 
or of a general decline in values of 
other commodities, no rea] evidence 
exists. One fact, however, is present, 
namely, that the producing of honey 
at present on asmall scale pays the 
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producer of a few hundred pounds a_ passer-by when they are first taken 
much better dividend than would the | frow the cellar, but they soon become 
raising of a like value of pigs and| accustomed to the presence of the 
fowls. At present all farm crops, as|bee-keeper. When a swarm is hang- 
also all manufactured goods, repre-|ing upon a limb, smoking the bees 
sent little more than the labor and| will cause them to cluster compactly, 
material expenses required to produce|the same as sprinkling them with 
them; yet, at this stage, when wheat | water. It will also take away their 
rules at a point said by the farmers of disposition to sting. If the apiary is 
Michigan to be below the cost of pro-' surrounded with trees set thickly in 
duction, the farmers of Michigan | rows, the bees will pass over the trees 
have planted more wheat this fal] | in their flight and not molest any one 
than in any previous season within | near the trees; by taking this precau- 
the last five years. The only fact to | tion bees may be kept near a highway 
be adduced from this is the simple| with but little danger of stings to 
one that the farmers have more labor | those passing by. I prefer Lombard 
than money, and are willing, there-| poplars, as they are tall, of quick 
fore, to give more of their labor for | growth, and the bees do not, alight 
the money _that wheat wil! bring | upon them. 
than in previous years. | A.I. Root—I wish to peony 
Bee-keepers may also, in common | emphasize the importance of not al- 
with others, find it advisable to pro-|lowing the bees to gain access to 
duce more honey even at a less price honey outside the hives during a time 
than previously. Ample and conven- | 0f scarcity; as it will surely lead to 
ient pastures and comparative isola- | Stinging. 
tion point to the farm as the home|. Prof. Cook—Those who have to 
of the honey-bee, and to the farmer | handle bees when robbers are trouble- 
as the future successful bee-keeper. | some, will find great relief in using a 
bab = a a Benge 1p bee-tent. 
realize they surely will—the value of - ; 28 
an apiary in connection with their | ——— 
pigs and poultry and cows, the great-| A.D. D. Wood—I have tried the 
est production of honey, the best loca-| Syrians. but they are too fierce. 
tion for the apiary, and the most suc-| Smoke does no good. I had to use 
cessful bee-keepers will have been|chloroform. They fill the cells so 
found. full, and cap the honey so thinly that 
‘it gives the honey a dark appearance. 
President Cook—We ought to have | I have discarded them for Italians. 
Mr. Heddon here to take issue with| Ww, Z. Hutchinson—I have tried the 
Mr. Bingham about farmers keeping | Carniolans in a small way, but I do 
bees. Perhaps Mr. Hutchinson will | not find them superior to the blacks ; 
answer for him. , |in fact, if obliged to choose a pure 
W. Z. Hutchinson—Actions speak | yariety I should choose the blacks. 


louder than words; J expect to drop 
farming entirely for bee-keeping. 

R. L. Taylor—I think that some 
men might succeed in raising pota- 
toes that would never succeed in pro- 
ducing honey. 

Dr. Higbie—Only the man who 
makes a specialty of one thing can 
hope for the highest success. 

The next topic discussed was that of 


HANDLING BEES. 


Prof. Cook—There are a few prin- 
ciples that should be understood. In 
simply walking among the hives, un- 
less the bees are disturbed, there is 
little danger of stings. Quick motions 
sometimes incite the bees to an at- 
tack. Frightening bees takes away 
their disposition to sting. We have 
been told repeatedly that smoke 
causes bees to fill themselves with 
honey and then they are good na- 
tured. This may be true, but it is 
also true that simply fright will have 
the same effect. We raise the cover 
to a hive and puff in some smoke, 
then take off the cover and lay it 
upon the ground. The bees upon the 
cover are peaceable, They have had 
no opportunity to fill up. 

T. F. Bingham—A wire-cloth hat 
arouses the ire of bees. They fly 
against it and think somebody has hit 
them. Confidence on the part of the 
operator is one of the greatest things 
in preventing stings. A horse obeys 
aman who is his master, but let a 
nervous woman trv to manage him, 
then look out! Bees may sting a 





Dr. Ashley—I had one colony of 
Carniolans, and it swarmed only once. 
They are gentle; but can be roused, 
and when roused they are roused. 
Their combs are more yellow or 
cream-colored than that made by 
other bees. 

R. L. Taylor—Italians always sting 
more while being hived than at any 
other time. I would not depend so 
much upon color in distinguishing 
varieties of bees as upon other char- 
acteristics. Italians remain very 
quietly upon the combs, are difficult 
to shake off, and do not “rush 
things” so early in the spring as do 
some other varieties. 


A. D. D. Wood—I had several va- 
rieties of bees in the cellar one win- 
ter. When taken out in the spring 
the Italians had scarcely any brood; 
next came the blacks, while the 
‘** Eastern bees ” had large quantities. 
I have had bees that were very beau- 
tiful and very gentle, but almost 
worthless as honey-gatherers. 


Prof. Cook—I have seen such bees. 
Youcan almost knock the hive over, 
and they will forgive right on the 
spot; but are of no use as honey- 
gatherers. Noone variety has all the 
good qualities. We must try and 
unite the different varieties, and then 
eliminate the bad qualities. I think 
we owe Mr. Heddon a vote of thanks 
for the hint he has given us in this 
direction. 

A. I. Root—In the spring my Car- 
niolans were the most promising 
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colony. They began breeding first, 
and became the strongest colony, but 
furnished no surplus honey. 


BEES FOR BUSINESS. 


Mr. Fellows—Which would be the 
better way, if one wished to Italianize 
his apiary, to rear queens or buy 
them ? 

Prof. Cook—I was talking this mat- 
ter over with Mr. Poppleton a few 
years ago, and his decision was that 
solong as we had so = queen- 
breeders it was better to buy queens. 


A. I. Root—It is a question with 
me whether it is advisable to Ital- 
ijanize, or Syrianize or Carniolanize an 
apiary. have been thinking for 
some time that it would not be profit- 
able for a honey-producer to breed for 
a pure race. Many desire hybrids, 
amd are satisfied with nothing else. 

R. L. Taylor—I am very much 
pleased to hear Mr. Root speak as he 
does. The time has come when we 
wust breed ‘‘ bees for business,” re- 
gardless of race, color, or markings. 


Prof. Cook—No race has all the 
best qualities. We must select the 
best, cross them, and then weed out 
the undesirable qualities. 


T. F. Bingham—When I stated at 
the Cleveland convention in 1872, that 
the black bee had some superior 
qualities, it raised a perfect ‘* sizzle.” 
but time tries all things, and merit 
will eventually win, and at last the 
merit of the black bee is recognized. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


A. I. Root—I should like to know 
whether any one present has had any 
experience in using two pieces of 
foundation in each section ? 

Mr. Macpherson — Mr. Corneil has 
used them. The pieces are triangular 
in shape. 

John Rey—I use one piece, but 
fasten it at both top and bottom. 


A. D. D. Wood—I have tried this. 
Itis a failure with two-pound’ sec- 
tions; as the foundation sags too 
much. Separators must be used with 
one-pound sections, or there will be 
trouble. The foundation must be 
warm when itis putin, then it will 
not stretch so much. : 

Mr. Matthews—How shall we avoid 
having imperfect sections ? 

R. L. Taylor—Do not put on the 
sections until honey is coming in 
rapidly, and crowd the bees. This 
course is not advisable, however, as 
itis better to have some imperfect 
sections than to curtail the quantity 
of honey. 

Prof. Cook—How far is it advisable 
to use fonndation ? 

R. L. Taylor—I think it is profit- 
able to use it in sections, also in the 
brood-nest, unless it is at the time of 
hiving swarms. I think newly-hived 
swarms had better build their own 
combs in the brood-apartment, unless 
it may be that itis so late in the sea- 
son that the bees would not fill the 
brood-nest without help. 


+ Mr. Fellows—I tried taking away a 
few combs when the fall honey-flow 
commenced, and put empty frames in 
their places, but the bees built drone- 
comb and filled it with honey. 








R. L. Taylor—That was not follow- 
ing the Hutchinson plan, Mr. H 
insists upon a small brood-nest, and 
that the empty frames be used only 
when hiving swarms. You gave 
mete frames in the fall to an es- 
tablished colony; at this time the 
bees are reducing the size of their 
brood-nest, and if any comb is built 
it is filled with honey, consequently 
drone-comb is built. 

A. I. Root—Will the use of drone 
foundation in the sections prevent 
the building of drone-comb below ? 
If so, is there any objection to its use ? 

Mr. Fellows—I have used it in the 
sections, and the honey was fine, but 
it was black bees that did the work. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—The hiving of 
one or two swarms upon empty frames 
does but little towards settling the 
question. A large number of swarms 
should be hived; hiving them alter- 
nately upon empty frames and upon 
foundation; weighing everything 
carefully, and continuing this year 
after year, ThisI have done, and I 
know that it does not pay me, with 
my management, to use foundation 
in the brood-apartment when hiving 
swarms. 

Prof. Cook—I have tried Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s plan in a smal! way. and I 
must say that I am delighted with it. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—What is the 
best way to avoid the trouble arising 
from the drone-comb built as the re- 
sult of having old queens ? 


R. L. Taylor—Allow the comb to 
remain until another spring, then re- 
move and extract the honey, melt up 
the comb, and put a sheet of founda- 
tion in its place. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—That is the best 
I can do; but it is an expensive 
method. It can be avoided by super- 
seding queens, but I should look upon 
the remedy as worse than the trouble. 

R. L. Taylor—Queens do the best 
work the first two seasons, and if 
they are to be superseded, I suppose 
it is best todo it during the swarm- 
ing time. 

Geo. E. Hilton—I have taken away 
the old queen at swarming time, and 
allowed a young queen torunin the 
hive in her place. 

The convention adjourned until 
7:30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President Cook called the meeting 
to order at at 8 p.m.,and Mr. R. L. 
vn read the following essay, en- 
titled, 


WHAT I KNOW OF FOUL BROOD. 


Some one has said that foul brood 
is a subject of discussion in every 
bee keepers’ convention, and perhaps 
it would ak be well that this conven- 
tion should be an exception. I chose 
this subject, too, because I am greatly 
interested in it myself just now, and 
with the hope, first, that L may get 
from others some information that 
will be of assistance to me; and, sec- 
ondly, that I may be able to give 
some hints that will be of value to 
others—not, indeed, to those who al- 





had any particular knowledge of it, 


.|Shall,in the near future, receive 


visit from this insidious enemy. 
There are, undoubtedly, some such 
here. This so-called foul brood made 
its appearance among my bees, so far 
as I know, during the present season, 
I first discovered its foot-prints by 
here and there a dead larva in 2 colo- 
nies last May, but from obtuseness or 
incredulousness, or from the imper- 
fections of published my yey of 
it, or from a different type of the dis- 
ease, I did not recognize it. 

Mr. Muth says: ‘“ Foul brood can 
be rooted out pe: greene and without 
an extra amount of trouble, provided 
you are sufficiently impressed with its 
dangerous and insidious character, 
and are prepared to meet it promptly 
on its first appearance.” But to be 
that, one must know it at first sight. 

What are the characteristics by 
which it may be certainly recognized? 
We are told that the dead larve are 
brown or coffee-colored, but brown is 
of several different shades; and what 
is coffee-colored? Is it that of the 
raw coffee bean, or of the parched 
bean, or of the pure decoction with 
milk in it? At the best, I think these 
descriptions are too indefinite. [ 
should describe the color of the dead 
larve as being, at first, just like that 
of coffee, as you find it on your break- 
fast table, with a moderate quantity 
of milk in it ready for consumption. 
The larve gradually become darker 
until they are almost as black as tar, 
and about of the consistency of a 
piece of dry, dark brood-comb. At 
this stage — lie somewhat spread 
out upon the lower side of the cells, 
are drawn back a little from the 
mouth of the cells,and have the ap- 
pearance, at first glance, of being 
turned up a little, somewhat like the 
toe of a boot. Atthis stage, in a good 
colony, with dark combs for breeding, 
as seen in the autumn, an inexperi- 
enced person would scarcely discover 
the dead larve at all. 

Secondly: The consistency of the 
dead larve is homogeneous, there 
being no watery matter that may be 
drawn off, leaving more solid parts, at 
first, and for a considerable time the 
substance of the larve is ropy, tena- 
cious, and elastic, so that if one end 
of a splinter is inserted in the matter 
and withdrawn, the matter will draw 
out in a thread like thick honey, but 
itis so much more elastic than honey 
that when the thread breaks, which it 
will do when drawn to the length of 
half an inch, there is no danger of 
any of it dropping, but the one part 
willspring back into the cell, and the 
other part to the splinter. You will, 
of course, understand that the dead 
larve retain their shape more or less 
perfectly for a considerable length of 
time on account of their outer mem- 
brane remaining apparently intact. 


Thirdly : Much has been said about 
the disagreeable character of the odor 
arising from a colony affected with 
the disease; it istrue that it is suffi- 
ciently so, but not to a greater extent 
than many other odors. It is much 
like that of a poor quality of glue in 


ready have experience with the dis-|a warming-pot in preparation for use. 


ease, but to those who, not having 


The disease would ordinarily run sev- 
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eral weeks in a colony before one 
would be likely to discover it from 
the odor on opening the hive. Though 
| bave had 2 colonies so diseased as 
to be reduced to the strength of weak 
nuclei, yet no odor could be discover- 
ed without opening the hive or put- 
ting the nose close to the entrance; 
so [do not depend upon the sense of 
smelling in discovering the disease. 


Fourthly: Generally more or less 
of the cells containing dead brood 
have cappings, each of which has an 
opening near its centre, and these 
openings vary in size from one that 
might have n made with a com- 
mon pin up to one-half as large as the 
capping itself. or even larger; as if 
the bees, discovering the death of the 
larve while capping the cells, at once 
interrupt their useless work. Some- 
times many dead larve will be found 
in the cells on which the work of cap- 
ping has not even been begun, and, 
on the other hand, sometimes a comb- 
ful of dead larve will hardly exhibit 
a cell with an a capping. 
Cells containing dead brood and hav- 
ing cappings which are entire, may 
generally be detected by the sunken 
appearance of the cappings. 

As I have said, last May I discover- 
ed the effects of the disease in 2 colo- 
nies. I could not believe that it was 
the work of foul brood, but deter- 
mined to keep watch, and did so until 
Isaw them increase in strength rap- 
idly, one of them casting a swarm, 
and, the busy season coming on, I 
paid no more attention to them until 
early in July, when the white clover 
season closed. I had 3,000 sections 
partly filled with honey, and in order 
to have them finished, I selected 27 
colonies to do the work, and got honey 
tofeed them for this purpose, by ex- 
tracting two or three of the heaviest 
combs from each colony in my apiary. 
Everthing progressed finely for sev- 
eral days, until one of my employes 
called my attention to a colony that 
seemed not prosperous. On examina- 
tion I decided the case to be foul 
brood, and found that several other 
colonies had the disease also, and that 
from 10 to 20 combs from diseased 
colonies had been extracted, the 
combs distributed through the apiary, 
and the honey fed to the 27 colonies 
before mentioned. 

As the readiest method I proceeded 
to ed a cure by the starvation 
plan, and treated 50 colonies or more 
very successfully so far as yet ap- 
pears. 1 donot byany means cherish 
the hope that there will be no more 
cases. 1 shall undoubtedly have to 
continue the struggle awhile yet, but 
I have no doubt of final success. 


In closing, let me remark as fol- 
lows: 1. That. the rapidity with 
which the disease will destroy a col- 
ony depends as much upon the num- 
ber of combs in the hive as upon the 
virulence of the disease. A colony 
on 8 combs, attacked by the disease 
in the spring, will very likely be re- 
duced at the close of the season toa 
pint or quart of bees; while one on 20 
combs will = cast a swarm, and 
still come through a good colony. 2. 
Honey from infec 
tainly carries the disease. 


colonies cer- 
Of the 27 








colonies fed as above, 26 had the dis- 
ease well developed when I stopped 
breeding. 3. I venture the opinion 
that the disease is cotfveyed only in- 
cidentally, except by infected honey, 
and by the matter of diseased brood. 
Idid what I would not advise any 
one to do, and that was to put a dis- 
eased colony back into its own hive 
without disinfecting the hive, of 
course giving the bees, after a course 
of fasting, sound honey, and the dis- 
ease did not reappear though a con- 
siderable amount of brood was reared. 


my hiving swarms from dis- 
eased colonies on foundation or empty 
frames seems to be all that is neces- 
sary to free them entirely from the 
disease. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—I have cured foul 
brood by the starvation plan, and by 
using salicylic acid. I prefer the 
former plan. 

P. M. Puhl—It can be cured, there 
is no doubt about that, but the 
trouble is to keep it cured ; especiall 
is this the case where there is muc 
timber. 

T. F. Bingham—I would not try to 
save the brood, as young bees getting 
into the wrong hive will spread the 
disease. 

Dr. Mason—I should save the 
brood. 

Mr. Smith—Bee-keepers should be 
careful about keeping combs contain- 
ing foul brood, as when it dries, the 
spores are liable to float in the air, 
and be scattered to colonies of bees. 

Prof. Cook—I think this would be 
possible. 

Next came the following essay by 
Geo. E. Hilton, on the 


HONEY-FLORA OF NORTHERN MICH. 


If one takes the time to observe and 
the trouble to enumerate them, he 
will be astonished at the almost end- 
less variety of ie gems plants 
within this State. It would require a 
skilled botanist to name them all. 
The All-wise Father has provided 
nearly all trees and plants with either 
honey or pollen to attract the insect 
world. He spreads a continual feast 
for the bee that the important object 
of perfect fertilization may be more 
certainly attained. The bee that 
slips from flower to flower, rollicking 
in the golden dust among the new- 
born anthers, playing hide-and-seek 
in the opening corollas, is performing 
a work of untold value in the wise 
economy of nature. The honey se- 
creted by the blossoms is for the pur- 
pose of inviting cross-fertilization, 
and to prevent in-and-in breeding. 


If no insect is there to utilize the 
drop of nectar, it is evaporated and 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
No one is richer for the ungathered 
sweets, and no one is the poorer 
whose fields are searched by the tire- 
less little worker whose instincts lead 
it to garner the evanescent riches 
which of a truth take to themselves 
wings and fly away. From the * trail- 
ing arbutus”’ that peeps out of the 
snow on some hillside,to the last frost 
flower in autumn, there is almost a 
continual succession of honey-pro- 
ducing plants, whose wealth of nectar 





ought to be utilized as one of the sure 
resources of this grand State. Cali- 
fornia may occasionally astonish us 
by her magnificent honey crop, but in 
Michigan where “ the early and latter 
rains” are not only promised but 
sent, we are always confident of area- 
sonable surplus, 

The pastures and roadsides are dot- 
ted with white clover which yields the 
finest honey in the world. he rivers 
and lakes are generally skirted with 
linden timber, and our uplands are 
interspersed with the same—one of 
the best honey-producing trees of the 
world, yielding largely a nectar that 
is prized for its beautiful amber color 
and aromatic flavor. Every fence- 
corner and neglected field is planted 
by the hand of Nature, as though she 
were trying in some way to counter- 
act man’s shiftlessness by making the 
earth bring forth abundantly some of 
the good things of life. 


It is of the greatest importance to 
the bee-keeper to know just when this 
succession of bloom occurs, that he 
may have his bees in the best possible 
condition to secure the nectar. So far 
as my observation and knowledge ex- 
tend, I will briefly enumerate them : 
About the first pollen comes from 
willow and soft maple, usually about 
the middle of April, varying with the 
season. In the early part of May 
comes the hard or sugar maple, and 
this tree deserves more than a passing 
notice. It produces both honey and 
pollen in large quantities, and I some- 
times feel that were our bees in the 
same condition they are at the 7 
proach of the linden flow, we would 
receive nearly the same results. 

Fortunately my bees last spring 
were strong early, and many of them 
stored considerable surplus from this 
source, and it being followed closely 

the raspberry and blackberry 
bloom (with which this country 





abounds), I secured at least a thou- 
sand pounds of surplus previous to 
the opening of white clover, from my 
| 60 colonies. White clover opens from 
June lto June 15, and in my 10 years 
| of bee-keeping it has never failed to 
| give a fair surplus. The flow was 
| short the past season, on account of 
the drouth, but mf bees being stron 
I took about 2,500 pounds from this 
|source. There is no interval between 
| clover and linden in this latitude ; in 
| wet seasons the clover often continues 
| until after the linden ceases to bloom. 
The linden opens from July 4 to July 
20, according to the season, but can- 
not be depended upon in this latitude. 
It is the most sensitive and more de- 
pendent on atmospheric conditions 
than any bloom in this latitude. We 
usually get two or three days, how- 
ever, and once I remember of ten 
days when it secreted honey during 
its bloom. I find it does better along 
rivers and lake shores than on the 
uplands. 

After the above tlowers we have an 
interval in the honey-flow until buck- 
wheat, fireweed, goldenrod, asters 
and boneset come into bloom, with 
which, aside from buckwheat, this 
country naturally abounds. They 
| usually afford us some surplus, but 
| the greater part goes to the brood-nest 
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for winter stores ; infact I have never 
had to resort to feeding sugar for 
winter stores, and I hope 1 never 
shall. 

There are many more annuals and 
shrubs that go to make up the honey- 
flora of northern Michigan, and we 
have some disadvantages that our 
Southern bee-keepers do not have; 
but taking allin all, [think the north- 
ern half of the State is much better 
adapted to the pursuitof bee-keeping, 
and that the honey isof better quality 
than in the southern half. 


Dr. Ashley—I had 300 pounds of 
honey that was bitter. It has been 
pronounced boneset. I should be 
pleased to know what it is. 

Dr. Mason—I have had honey from 
boneset, and it is bitter. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—So have I. 

Prof. Cook—The secretion from the 
bark-louse is gathered in some dry 
seasons, and this is bitter. 

‘ Taylor—I am surprised to 
hear Mr. Hilton speak of basswood 
honey as amber colored. 

Prof. Cook—I have had samples of 
basswood honey that were amber 
colored. 

T. F. Bingham—Oh, Professor, that 
probably came from standing in those 
discarded sap-pans in the granary. 
(Laughter.) Basswood honey usually 
has a greenish tinge. 

Dr. Mason—When bees are gather- 
ing honey from one kind of plant they 
may also be gathering a little from 
something else, which will slightly 
change the flavor or color. 

The convention then adjourned un- 
til 8:30 a.m. of the next day. 


Concluded next week. 


=_ 





for the American Bee Journal 


Opinions on Legislation for Bee-Keepers, 


W. H. OSBORNE, 








On page 742, Dr. Miller asks for the 
views of bee-keepers, and especially 
for the opinions of those belonging to 
the legal rapper iangy on the subject of 
‘legislation for bee-keepers.”” The 
Doctor seems to raise two questions— 
** the desirability and the feasibility of 
such legislation as will give a bee- 
keeper an exclusive right to keep bees 
in a certain territory.” 

The question of “ desirability ” is 
one that I think it would be difficult 
for us to decide with unbiased judg- 
ment. There are persons in this vil. 
lage who have kept bees longer than 
I have, and if by reason of priority I 
must surrender the business to them, 
such legislation might appear more 
desirable to them than to me. In 
other words, our own opinions as to 
the desirability of such legislation 
would naturally depend upon whether 
it would or would not inure to our 
benefit. 

The question of ‘‘ feasibility ’’ per- 
haps we can discuss with less preju- 
dice, and although my views may not 
entirely coincide with those of the 
Doctor, still 1 do not advance them 
for the purpose of entering into a 





controversy, but that we may consider 
the subject in its various phases. 
There is no doubt that much good 
might result to the specialist from 
such legislation as would give them 
absolute control over certain terri- 
tory; butin what way could this be 
accomplished ? I can see no way ex- 
cept it be by license, andI do not 
think that in this State the Supreme 
Court would hold a license law con- 
stitutional that had for its object the 
restriction of such a lawful industry 
as bee-keeping. Liquor-selling is the 
only business (?) which is restrained 
in that manner, and thatis only done 
under the guise of a tax, which it is 
claimed gives no right to sell, and 
certainly we do not want to bring our 
noble pursuit down to a level with 
that nefarious traffic. 

But if such legislation could be ob- 
tained, would not the effect be to 
foster monopolies? The specialist 
could keep his hundreds of colonies, 
and supply the market, while the 
poor man would be deprived of keep- 
ing his 2 or 8 colonies to produce 
enough honey for his own family use. 


There is competition in all kinds of 
business, and by reason of such com- 
petition two will sometimes fail where 
one would succeed; but we never 
think of asking legislatures to decide 
which of the two shall yield the en- 
tire business to the other. Another 
difficulty I see is this: We do not 

asture our bees ee gd on our own 
and, and why should the legislature 
say that Mr. Smith may pasture his 
bees on the land of Mr. Jones, to the 
exclusion of Mr. Brown. or even of 
Mr. Jones himself? While I say 
nothing about the desirability of such 
legislation, I must say that as I view 
the matter, it does not seem feasible. 
I am a firm believer in the theory of 
the “survival of the fittest,” and I 
believe that the bee-keeper who reads 
the bee-papers and keeps up with the 
progress of the times, can defy com- 
petition from those who are trying to 
carry on the business as their fathers 
and their grandfathers did before 
them. 

Chardon, O. 


~~ 








For the American Bee Journal. 


The Cappings over Honey, 


Cc. P. DADANT. 





On page 762 Mr. Hutchinson asks 
me to give my proofs for saying that 
honey-cappings are impervious; and 
I hasten to respond. as it is always a 
pleasure for me to discuss a subject 
with him. 

We have in our extracting room—a 
cold room in winter and rather warm 
in summer—a few cases of honey in 
sections that have been there ever 
since the fall of 1884. This comb 
honey has been “sweating” like 
honey often does, and the bottom of 
the cases is covered with granulated 
honey. 

Upon examination of the sections, 
the greater part of the cells are found 
to be capped, and the honey under 





evidently in good condition. But in 
nearly every section a few cells are 
to be found, the cappings of which 
eithonge apparently sound, are 
bulged out, and show by their trans. 
parency that the cell is partly empty. 
On closer examination these cappings 
are found to be burst outward; and 
the honey that has not “ sweated ” 
out of them, as well as that containeg 
in a few cells that have cracked b 
variation of temperature, or by hand- 
ling, is as thoroughly granulated as 
that at the bottom of the case. Now 
why is the ee 4 in the sound, sealed 
cells liquid, while all the other js 
granulated ? Is it not evident that 
the one is sheltered from the action 
of the air, while the other is not ? 


Whether all honey-cappings ex- 
clude the air is perhaps doubtful, but 
that the bees “aim at compact cov- 
erings for their honey, while the seal- 
ing of the brood is porous (Cheshire),’”” 
makes no doubt for me. Evidently 
even this view is debatable, else Mr. 
Hutchinson would not be so eager for 
a discussion, and I shall be glad to 
see it fully ventilated, by him and 
others. 


Now, as to the nature of cappings:- 
If the reader will take a parcel of 
clean, white honey-cappings on the 
end of a knife an lace it near a 
light—not too close—but near enough 
to melt it, he will have a pretty good 
idea of the nature of them. That 
ordinary honey-cappings are not ab- 
solutely free of foreign matter is 
easily comprehended, since the travel- 
ing of the bees over them, in the hive, 
is sufficient to alter their color ina 
few days. In addition, the yellow 
coloring pigment so well known to 
bee-keepers (and so little explained), 
and the impurities of the atmosphere, 
undoubtedly more or less contaminate 
the wax during the manipulation of 
this soft and plastic material. 


Practically speaking, however, 
honey-cappings are pure wax, and if 
unmixed with pean cast skins or 
cocoons, from the cell walls, in ex- 
tracting, will give little or no residue, 
except damaged beeswax. 


I know that it isa popular opinion 
that the pale, clean, grainy looking 
residue often obtained in rendering 
wax over water is pollen. It looks 
like pollen-grains,but is pure wax,and 
any one who has tried the solar wax- 
extractor side by side with the water 
process, will testify to the fact that 
this so-called pollen residue is entirely 
absent in sun-rendered beeswax. On 
this subject I cannot refrain from re- 
calling the experience of Mrs. Chad- 
dock, who, after melting her wax 4 or 
5 times over, and finding this residue 
more plentiful every time, came to the 
conclusion that it was all a sham, and 
that her beeswax was no beeswax 
at all. 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 
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the cappings is liquid, but thick, and 


or we will send them all to the agent. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


(887. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Jan. 11-13.—N.Y.State,B.N.Y., &., at Alneng, 3. ¥. 
Jno. Aspinwall, Sec., Barrytown, N. Y. 
Jan. 12.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
D. F. Shattuck, Sec., Homer, N. ¥. 
Jan. 12.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 
Jan. 13.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
R. H. Holmes, Sec,, Shoreham, Vt. 
Jan. 13.—Sheboygan County, at Hingham, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falis, Wis. 
Jan. 18.—N. W. Ils. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockford, Dis. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Llls. 
Jan. 19, 20.—N. E. Ohio, N. Pa., &c., at Andover, O. 
M. E. Mason, Sec., Andover, O. 
In order to have this tabie complete, Secre- 
aries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Bees Ready for Winter, etc.—I. J. 
Glass, Sharpsburg,© Ills., on Dec. 3, 
1886, writes : 


Ihad just got my bees housed in 
the cellar when the cold wave reached 
us, and we have been having some 
zero weather since, as cold as 10° be- 
low. I have 92 colonies in winter 
quarters, allin good condition. The 
temperature ranges between 45° and 
50°. Ido not care how warm my cel- 
lar becomes so I can keep the tem- 
perature from falling below 45°. I 
am fully convinced that cold is the 
cause of bee-diarrhea. I had about 
4.000 pounds of surplus honey this 
year, 1,800 pounds of comb honey, all 
of whichis sold. I have only one 
barrel of extracted honey on hand yet. 
I disposed of the greater part in my 
home market. 


Ten Years of Bee-Keeping.—L. D. 
Ormsby, Pierpont,¢ O., says: 


I began the season with 77 colonies, 
and obtained 4,400 pounds of honey. 
This is the poorest season for bees 
that I have ever experienced. Next 
year will make ten years of bee-kee 
ing for me, and I have been a faith- 
ful follower of your valuable BEE 
JOURNAL. If you would like a ten 
~ report from one of your readers, 

will send it to you next year. 


[Yes ; send in the report, and let us 
see what you have done in ten years. 
—Ep.] 


Bee-Keeping in Central Texas.—E. 


it every season, and never very much. 
For several years previous to 1884 we 
got a good deal of honey from thistle 
and horse-mint, but these have about 
failed, and I cannot tell what will 
next turn up that will benefit us. 
“Tis hard to toil when toil is almost vain, 
In barren ways,” 
but I shall toil on for I do not want to 
ive up my bees. A majority of our 
ee-men here have about abandoned 
the business. The extreme hot and 
dry weather in summer here is dis- 
astrous to the bee-keeper, and if he 
had to depend upon the business for 
a living here, it would not do at all. 
e had a very damaging disease 
among our bees last spring and sum- 
mer, and many lost nearly all, and all 
lost more or less. I think it was bee- 
diarrhea, but others, as well or better 
informed than I, say it is not. Last 
spring opened early, and our bees 
om poy a large quantity of pollen, 
red up rapidly, and later on we had 
a great deal of cool, misty weather, 
and all the old stores was consumed, 
and the bees had to fall back on the 
pollen. I believe that was the cause 
of the disease. I would like to have 
the opinions of some of the bee-mas- 
ters on the subject, with a remedy. 





Hard Year for Bee-Keepers.—C. A. 
Hallegas, De Kalb Junction,§ N. Y., 
on Nov. 30, 1886, says: 


This has been a hard year for bee- 
keepers throughout this section of 
the country. I commenced the sea- 
son with 112 colonies, and afterward 
had 8 new ones. One was robbed out 
this fall, so I now have 119, which are 
in the cellar. I had about 900 pounds 
of comb honey, and the most of it was 
of poor quality. I had 50 colonies 
that did not have enough honey to 
winter on, and consequently I have 
had to feed considerable. 


Red-Clover Italians.—H. M. Moyer, 
Hill Church,o. Pa., writes : 


Joseph Beath, on page 731, wanted 
to know whether any one has bees 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Market is well supplied with all the 
grades, and the demand is light. Prices are nom- 
inal at 11@12c. for white in 1-lb. sections. Fancy 
white in scant pound sections, Isc, Very littieex- 
tracted is being sold, and prices range from 4@7c. 
BEESW AX,—22c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Dec. 8. 161 Bouth Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—In consequence of a large stock of 
comb honey on this market, fancy prices cannot 
be maintained. Fancy white honey in paper box- 
es, or glassed, are in better favor here than the 
ungiassed honey, hence the difference in the 
price. We quote present prices as follows : Fancy 
white in 1-ib. paper boxes, or glassed, 13c.; same 
unglassed, 12c.,and in 2-Ib. glassed sections, 10@ 
llc.; off grades 1 to 2 cts. per Ib less. Calif. comb, 
8@10c.; fancy buckwheat }-!bs., 83 9c., and 2-lbs. 
74@8c. Extracted white clover, none in the mar- 
ket. Calif. ext’d, 60-Ib. cans, 5@6c.; buckwheat, im 
kegs and barrels, 4@5c 
EESW AX.—21@238¢c. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS.. 
Dec. 7. 84 Hudson St. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 

Dec.7. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONE Y.—All kinds of honey are dull and lower. 
Best white comb honey in 1-lb, sections, 11@12}¢e- 
Extracted, 7@v8c. 

BEES W AX.— 23c. 

M. H. Hunt., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI 
HONEY.—There is a lively demand for table 
honey in square glass jars,and the demand for 
nice comb honey is very good. Demand from 
manufacturers is siow for dark grades of ex~- 


Nov. 23. 


tracted honey. The ranging prices for extracted 
is 3@7c.alb. Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. im 
a jobbing ay: 

EESW AX.—Home demand is good. We pay 
20@23c. per Ib. 
Nov.10. C. F. MoTH & SON.Freeman & Centra) Av. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—The market is not very active and pri- 
ces a little lower. Choice 1-lb. sections of best 
white sell at 13@14c.; second grade 1-lbs., 10@12c.; 
choice white 2-lbs.. 11@12c, Extracted, slow at 6c, 

BEES W AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

Nov. 17. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8treet, 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Tne market for honey of choice qual- 
ity is firmer and we are trying to establish a high- 
er range of vaiues. We quote I-lb. sections of 
white at 124%@13c.; 2-ibs., 1144@12c.; dark not 
wanted. Extracted, white,in half barreis and im 
kegs, 644@7c.; in tin packages, 7@7}¢c.; in barrels, 
as to quality, 5@5‘¢c. 

BEESW AX.—No demand. 

Oct. 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 





that work on the first crop of red 
clover. My bees (Italians) work, 
every year, on the first crop of red 
clover. Thisis nothing new in this 
locality. The black bees are not 
worth keeping here, should one get 
them as a gift. 


> 
+ + 


Convention Notices. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the N. W. 
lis. & 8. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Grand Army Hall in Rockford, [ils., 
on the third Tuesday in January, 1887. There 
will be a two days’ session. J. STEWART, Sec. 





(@” The next annua! meeting of the Nebraska 





P. Massey, Waco,© Tex., writes: 


Bee-keeping in central Texas has | 


about ceased to be pleasant or protit- 


able. For the last two seasons I | 


have not had 100 pounds of surplus 
from 50 to 60 colonies, although they 
began the winter with plenty, and 


came out with plenty of stores and} 


bees. We have no field crop in this 
country that affords any honey, ex- 
cept cotton, and that does not yield 


State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
| Location ot Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 
dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 





The New York State, the Eartern New York 


and the New Jersey & Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- | 
sociations will hold their great united convention | 


| at Albany, N. Y.,on Jan. 11, 12 and 13, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest.if not THE 
largest, ever held anywhere in this countrys, and it 


behooves every bee-keeper to attend. grand 
exhibit of apiarian fixtures is promised. An un- 
usually brilliant programme will be prepared and 
announced /ater. JNO. ASPINWALL. 


HONEY.—The market remains firm for choice 
qualities, of which we have a large supply on 
| hand. We quote from 33{@4‘¢c. wholesale, for 
| extracted honey; and 8@i2c. for honey in 2-Ib. 
| sections, although the latter sells only in a job- 
| bing way at outside prices. Some fine honey im 
1-Ib. sections selis at 11@12c, 

BEESW AX.—Duil at 20@22c. for the best. ° 


Nov. 24. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


HONE Y.— Trade is quiet. Extra white comb 110; 
| amber, 74%@10c. Extracted, white, 4@4)4c.; am- 
ber, 34@3%{c. 

BEESW AX. —20@23¢. 

Oct. 18. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 1154@12Xc.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barre 
344@4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No, 

uckages, 4 advance on above prices. Ext 

n barrels.444@5%<.; in cans 6@7c. Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—Duil at 20c. for prime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONE Y.—Demand is good for all grades, and re- 
ceipts have been very large of comb and extrac- 
ted. Home bee-men have kept out of the market 
until this month ; having glassed every |b. section 
on both sides they are reducing prices, selling 60 
ibs. of glass with 160 Ibs. of honey, making our 
market lower. ‘There crop is about 70,000 pounds, 
We quote . White clover |-ibs., 12@13c.; 2-ibs.,11¢¢ 
g-Ibs., 13@14¢,; dark 1-ibs., 10c.; 2-Ibs.. s@9e.— 
California 2-Ibs., #@llc. Extracted white ciover, 
éc.; dark, 4@5e.; white sage Calif.. 54¢c.; amber, 5c, 

BEESW AX.—22¢. 

Nov.20. CLEMONS,CLOON & CoO., cor. 4th & Walnut- 


Nov. 17. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal! 
| one year, and any of the following publica- 
| tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
| of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
| lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00.. 
—) and Gleanings in Bee-Culture + 
poe Reapers eae... panei 7 
I da Wednesday b ee-Keepers’ Guide......... -150.. 
eapepenfeiggeradlhie sn jasc Bah The Apiculturist 200. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, Canadian Bee Journal 2 00.. 
PROPRIETORS Rays of Light 150.. 
ie The 7 above-named papers & 25.. 
923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. POR? PE oe 
and Cook’s Manual.... 5.. 
At One Dollar a Year. Bees and Honey (Newman)... ‘ 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
ow yy 8 Ont tee ad . 
RE AN oot’s of Bee-Culture.. 
ALF B iD H. BEWE i Farmer’s Account Book 
- 5 SANsGne. Guide and Hand-Book 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ’’.. 


Special Hotices. Son 
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Yucea Brushes are employed for re- 
=O | d Moving bees from the combs. They area 
To Correspondents. —It would save soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
us much trouble, if all would be particular | bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
to give their P. 0. address and name, when whole length of the handle as well as the 
writing to this office. We have several letters | Orush, they are almost indestructable. 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; | When they become sticky with honey, they 
many others having no Post-Office, County | “@" be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post-; 88 ever. The low price at which they are 
office and get your mail at another, be sure | 801d, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
to give the address we have on our list. more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
When Renewing your subscription | udd 1 cent each for postage 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps | 
bees to join with you in taking the Brg | 
JOURNAL. It is now so cheap that no one| MReader,do you not just now think of 
«an afford to do without it. We will present | one bee-keeper who does not take the 
& Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one | Weekly Bez JOURNAL, and who should do 
g#ending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— | 59? Perhaps a word or two from you will 
direct to. this office. It will pay any one to | induce him todoso. Will you not kindly 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. oblige us by getting his subscription to send 
on with your own renewal for next year? 
When you do so, please select any 25 cent 
book in our list, and we will send it to you 
post-paid, to pay for your trouble. We are 
aiming to get 5,000 new subscribers for 1887, 
—will you not assist us to obtain them ? 














~ - 





To all New Subscribers for 1887 we 
will present the rest of the numbers for 
1886 ; so the sconer they subscribe the more 
they will get for their money. 








oe -_ 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive,; he Report of the Indianapolis Conven- 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some | tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
forthe Bre JOURNAL, and will send two or | uniform with that of last year. It will be 
more free of cost to any one who will use | sent postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 
them, and try to get up aclub. We have also bound it up with last year’s, 
together with the History of the Society : 
this we will mail for 40 cents. Or if you 
send us oné new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will present 
you with a copy by mail. 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the ae 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
cts. perecrate. Glass 1c. per light, extra. 





Mioney Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
re capt As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Five Thousand new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL is what we have made our 
calculations for; they will come in clubs 
between now and next spring. Installments v a 


are coming every day. @™ The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pa. and 

Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Association will 

—_— ae hold its 8th annual convention in Chapman’s 

Opera Honse, at Andover, \.,0on Wednesday and 

tr The next annual convention of the Cort- | Thursday, Jan. 19 and 20, 1887. First-class hotel 

dand Union Bee- Keepers’ Association will be held | accommodations are offered at $1 per day to those 

an Union Halil, at Cortiand, N. Y.. on Jan. 12, 1887. | attending the convention. A general invitation is 
D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec. extended to all. M. E. MASON, Sec. 
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Home Market for Honey. 


&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the regy)t 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops gt 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food ang 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; 
hundred, $2.80. Five hundred will bes 

tpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,090, 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover page. “Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of * Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quap. 
tity of it. 





System and Success. 


&@™ All who intend to be systematic ip 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few co)}- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


<< S 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,”’and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 





The Convention History of America 
with a full report of the proceedings of the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, and 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one year. 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 





We would call Special Attention to 
the property advertised by L. C. Root, on 
page 733, in the issue of Novy. 17th. It is a 
choice property, and offers a rare chance for 
some person desiring to keep Bees under 
the most favorable circumstances. For 
particulars, address L. C. Root, Mohawk, N.Y. 








Advertisements. 








J ANTED.—Some one with or withou! 
experience, but with some ready cas). 
to join me in rearing Bees and producing 
Honey, and to take a half interest in 100. 
150, 200, or 250 colonies of bees. My honey 
crop the past season was 19,000 pounds. 
Correspondence desired. 
M. M. BALDRIDGE, 
50C2t ST. CHARLES, ILLS. 


FOR SALE. _ 


EED from Echinops Spherocephalus— 
commonly called *“*Chapman Honey- 
Plant.” Price per % ounce, 75 cts.; per 02. 
$1.50 ; 2 ounces, $2.50. Warranted genuine 
Also all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ; 
Sole right for Shuck Bee Hives and Feeders 
in Canada. The Stanley Automatic Honey- 
Extractors. Address, 


Ez. L. GOOLD & CO., 
50A2t BRANTFORD, CANADA. 
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ATTENTION 


Dealers and Manufacturers. 


7E_ARE ee ared to furnish you with 
W's INS for the COMING 
SEASON at bed-rock prices. Write us. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
37Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 


RTED Italian Queen in full stony, only 
roe R BALDWIN, Clarksville. M 


4Aly 








Extracted Honey For Sale. 


We have Py quantity of CHOICE 
EXTRACTED ONEY for sale, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 lbs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 

r lb. for White, and 6 cemts per !b. for 
Amber Colored. Orders solicited. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


9, 
nents FoundatonPatorz oleate 


MORE THAN WONDERFUL ! 


THE AMERICAN ‘APICULTURIST 
A 82-page magazine, published monthly, by 
Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass. 

1,00 Mg To each new subscriber 
wewill send. Pn ve . by mail, one of our latest 
improved * "Drone. and Queen Traps,” the regular 
price of which is 65cents. send for sample copy. 

Make Postal Notes and P. O. Money Orders 
Fito at at LA a Mass., P.O.,or enclose the 
00 at our ri 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 


W E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pa' A 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitti yee wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. ‘They will hold 26 libs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an 0: inary 
housenold pail. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


Dadant’s FeundationFactory, wholesale 
d retail. See Advertisement in another column. 

















DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 
is the title of a ye valuable book that gives a 


peed. —_ of information, of the Utmost Im- 
feet my to Everybody, concerning their daily 

— ta ‘of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping 

thing, Working, etc. 
IT TELLS ABOUT 

What to Eat, Rasoaites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, 34 Best way, 
Things to Do, Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid them 
Perils of Summer, Clething—what to Wear, 
How to Breathe, How much to Wear 
Overheating Hoses, Contagious Diseases, 
Ventilation. How to Avoid them, 





Influence of Plants, Exercise 
Occupation for Invalids,| Cure of Teeth. 
After- er Naps, 


ir, 

ring the Drowned,| Headache, cause vy cure, 

— Near-Sight- Malaria! Affections, 

Croup—to Prevent. 
IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Black Ey Boils. Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 








ed 
~ ay 8. Pimples, sy Rheumatism, Ri orm, 
‘ re Eyes Mou , Sore 
ay Throat. Wonvetroke, Stings and Insect 
ping Cane Wen Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts 
Cough, Worms in Children. 


"Feanall only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 








FORTY - THREE VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


These books are published in pamphlet form, many of them being illustrated. They 
treat of a variety of subjects, and we think that no one can examine the list without 
finding therein many that he or she would like to possess. In cloth-bound form, these 
books would cost $1.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 


1. The Widow Wedott Papers. Thfs is the book | 21. Useful Knowteage ror the Million, » banty 
over which your grandmothers Revers till they cried, and | book of useful ‘utormation for nthe upoa many and varicut 
it he 4 as funny to-day as it ever was. subjects ; illustrated. 

ter Evening Keereations, « large collection | 22. The Home Cook Book aud Family Physi- 
of Acting Charades, Tati Jeaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for so- | Clan, coutaining K- _& of excellent cooking recipes 
cial a private theatricals. and evenings at home; | #04 hints ye pi also telling how to cure all com- 


illustr: mon allments by simple home 
8 Back te the O14 Home: a) Novel. By Mary| 23. Manners and Oustomse in Far Away Landa,» 
bog Hay. author of “ Hidden Perils,” very interesting and instructive ie of travels, describing 
Recitations and ‘Readings, a large | the peculiar life, habits, manners and of the peopie 


ea, 
on cheice collection for school exhibitions aad fot public and | Of foreign countries, illustrated. 
private entertainments 2%. 6T Pepular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and | 4!! the old and new songs. 
Gentlemen, 0 oon complete guile to correspondence, givi ate 2. Called Daves” et Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 


directions comporision of letters of every with | thor of “ Dark Da 

innumerable A 1- examp les. 26. At the W orld ‘s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Werte, author of * The House on the M " ete. 

author of * The Women in W hite,”* ete. 7. Mildred Trovanton. A Novel. By ‘The Duchess, 
7. Red Court Farm. a Novel. By Mrs. Henry | author of “ Molly Bawn,”’ 


Wood. author of * oe | Ly zone! “2. rk *, Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
& The Lady ef © ‘Lake. By Sir Waiter Scott, | of Called Back eto. 
* The Lady of e,° Ss & romance in verse, and ef all 29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. a fA B. L. Par- 
% works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. jeon, author of “ Bread. an 4-Cheese-and-Kisses,” etc. 
9. In Cupid® Net. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora : = aque bus A Novel, By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
‘Brenda Yerke 


W. Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author | 31. Gabriel’s Marrta A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
of “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” eto. — of’ No Name,”’ etc. - 

11. Gwendecline’s ream. a Novel. By the| 32. Rea: the hirlwind. A Novm. By Mary 
—S Mystery of * - = 7 a Ceci! a ay au A ‘Or +" ones.” s* 

ate of the Holly Tree. A Novel. adley eon. A Nove! ies Baad- 
B: tne Author of Dora wes. aF don, vere le AL oF te = - 
he Badget o i umor an a large Golden wn. . By author 

Collection of the funny santas sketches, aneodeten, poems| “ Jy Thorne,* 


and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated.| 35. Valeric’s Fate A Revd, By Mrs. Alexander, an- 
HM. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss a & * The Wooing O't, 


Mulock, author of “Johan Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 36. Sister Rose. A Novel. Ry Wilkie Collins, author of 
15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, “— Woman in White,” ete. 
suthor of ‘‘ Mary Barten,” ete. i. Apne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 


16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors,| “East Lyar 
embracing love, bamnwwons and Tocantins stories, stories of} %8. The . rel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in-| Suthor of “* John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


ng. A thrilling parrative by Dan- 
11. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. fel De Foe, desert ofa 








yon a 
races. canes <- ae he 9 9 ete. > ‘ie the erBour Hacis Oocan ia 
ancy Adorn anentirely ow © A practical 
pew work upon this subsect, poe —— lin- iperetrs serics of articles by ar. Poy, it. Jacobs, Poultry 


structions for making fancy baskets, wall Tookets brackets, of“ The Farm and 
oidery, ete., etc., profusely and elegantly 


needle ae, embr. and Chemicat . 


M 
Mastr: book whlch tells ie te meron undreds of amusing 


“| = 8 The| in and instructive e with simple agents. 
macst collection ty airy sorcerer APS ebil- f. Geme of the Poelay comaising ight, charmiog 
dren will be delighted with th seleetions from Tennyson , , Byron, 
20. Man Etiquette fo for Ladies and Gentlemen, a On Bonen Moore, Bryant. and others. 
Suide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of H m ding Plans See Bass - Low.cos® 
occasions euses, description ne moders 
~ houses, ranging in price from $600 te 


We offer the above books as PREMIUMS for Club Subscriptions to ani AMERICAN Bee 
JOURNAL, For Two Subscriptions, with $2.00, we will mail any 10 of the books. 
For Three Subscriptions, with $3.00, any 25 of the books. And for Four Sub- 
scriptions, with $4.00, the entire list, or 43 Books, will be mailed. 


This offer is only good for subscriptions, accompanied by th urin 
November and December, 1886. cea y the Cash, received 4 € 


We will mail any 5 of these books for 25 cents, or the whole forty-threejfor $1.50- 


Order by the Numbers, only. -_ 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 








923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
’$ Honey Extractor, | A Y the B 
Muth’s Honey Extractor, |A Year among the Bees, 
Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, aint, pens ‘ 
U s A some 0. R mnplomonts, Plane 7 
ee | Steere 
Freeman & CentralAve. - CINCINNATI, O. 


P.8.—Send 10¢. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers | = © F- C- C- 'C. MILLER. 


’ Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new wor’ 
HUMPHREY § of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
HOMEOPATHIC in cloth. Address, 
a 8 THOS, G. NEW?! AN & SON, 













923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet te 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & 8ONS8, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, a, ¥, ¥ 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
BEESW AX. AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published eve 
We pay 9c. per lb., delivered here, for yellow Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name | contains the best practical information for the 


each package. time being, showing what to do,and when and 
ReUES GreNgeSS OB = how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, The British Bee Journal and the AMERICA 





Nervous "Debilty, Vital Weakness, 


from‘over-work or other causes. 
ip per evil or r 5 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
eee or vm Penpals ca x on ee 






peice. 
45A12t 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another ¢ column. 











nd retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO,ILL. | BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.90. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “‘ fully up with the times” in all the 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
Sevelo ing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


SA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, *‘ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 





The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


you 
get a 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE! 


K. J. SMITH 


ELM GROVE, Mass.—Have one I have used six 
F. M. TAINTOR., 


BORODINO, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882.—All summer long 


it has been “ whic’ 


ust at the right time, 


of Bingham. 


J 


h and t’other” with me and the 


Cyprian colony of beesI have—but at last I am 


leo oo 6) 
0 | 
wg es == 


ADDISON, Vt.—Have one of your smokers good 
boss—Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If 


seasons—good yet. 


want lots of smoke 
Conqueror Smoker 


yet—used 6 years. 


BS 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 


Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made hee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% in 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 ’ 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 a 
Plain smoker 2 war 
Little Wonder smoker 3... -5, 
B _— & Hetherington Honey Knife. 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
1SAtf ABEONIA, MICH. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


@end for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


ML ESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ony. other style of 
kage. They can be used 
‘or household pu by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or pm A be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the ap 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 

~ - i ed 2.00 

- sre. ‘ “ It 2.60 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Address, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


it. 


Hive-Lifting Device, Honey Extractors, 
J. M. SHUWCHK, Des Moines, lowa. 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


nvertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 
ho may apply for 


ge My new 
to all w 





os 
MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 
I A sew prepared to supply dealers and others 


Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. Imake Sepecialty of LANGSTROTR 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


All men seeking Health, St 

andEnergy should avoid doumon 

the stomuch and send for Prof. 
N MARSTON’S TREATISE, 





which is published especially in 

pE the ihterests of those who are 
A Weak, Neryous and De- 
bilitated. you have been 





drugged and honed send at 
once for this FREE BOOK, 
Replete with information of value 
to young and old men, 


| 46 XE, BAnsTOR "0. 19 Park Place, New York. 
D4 ‘ 


The NEW Heddon tiv, 


We have made arrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and sel the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesaje 
and retail; nailed and also in the fiat. 


The engraving gives a idea of the hive, 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
or inverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus case 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames wil) 
ALL be bured for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;aslatted honey-board, and cover ; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames ; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 2x one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separa- 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories, but cannot be reve: . Itis NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immediate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


It is absolutely essential to order one 
nalled hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat together correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make a 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices,and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


Ne. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-board 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 


No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
Price, 82.00 each. 

No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus sto 
ries aa therein described. Price, $2.50 each. 

No. 4 is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
frames with separators, which can be reversed, 
inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, $2.30 each. 


No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein deseribed. Price, $3.00. 

No. 6 contains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price, $8.75 each. 

Those desiring the hives without the stand, honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc- 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, as 
the case may be, at 4 cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered all at one time: For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL 


ANTED, an active, reliable man in every 

city and town in the State of Illinois to work 
up Councils of the American Legion of Honor, 40 
insurance organization now having 60,000 men 
bers, and we are willing to pay liberally in cash for 
services rendered in this work. It can be per 
formed at odd and leisure hours without 
interference with regular business, and is *° 
occupation affording much pleasure to those 
engaged init. For full explanation how to go “ 
work and what to do,address «+ 











THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


' 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





